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HINTS FOR THE TEACHING OF BEGINNING LATIN 



By Olivia Pound 
Lincoln (Nebraska) High School 



ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 

One of the difficulties that besets the new teacher, and especially 
the teacher in a community where library facilities are limited, 
is to find interesting illustrative material for work in Latin, par- 
ticularly for work in beginning Latin. The following suggestions 
have been formulated with the view of meeting this difficulty, and 
of presenting, also, some hints for enlivening the work of the class- 
room. It is not intended that they be used constantly, nor is it 
assumed that they are suitable for every class. Material adapted 
to younger pupils often will not interest a class made up of maturer 
pupils, and what attracts attention one day will become tiresome 
if overemphasized. Many of the devices suggested should be 
reserved for " blue Monday," or the day before vacation, or should 
be used in the valuable moments before the recitation bell rings. 
The time for recitation must, of course, be given almost entirely 
to the necessary work of fixing forms, vocabulary, and syntax; 
but any devices that will make this task pleasanter will always 
be welcome. 

VOCABULARY 

One of the chief difficulties in the study of Latin, and one that 
is too seldom recognized, is that often the English translation of a 
Latin word means no more to the pupil than the untranslated 
Latin. It is hard to realize how little the first-year high-school 
pupil knows of ancient history and mythology, and yet many of 
the words in the vocabularies of beginning Latin books require 
some knowledge of those two subjects, if their meaning is to be 
understood. It is small wonder that a pupil cannot remember the 
meaning of obses, if he thinks a hostage is " some kind of a vegetable." 
The more a pupil knows about a word the more likely he is to 
remember it. For this reason it is advisable to have the pupils 
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in beginning Latin report, from time to time, on any word or words 
in the vocabulary about which anything of interest can be found. 
These reports should be brief, and as spontaneous as possible. If 
they are assigned formally, as though part of the day's lesson, they 
may become as irksome as any of the rest of the work; but if the 
pupils can volunteer to make the reports, and think it a privilege to 
be allowed to do so, there is likely to be keen rivalry in getting the 
coveted assignments. The simpler topics should be assigned to 
backward pupils, and this will prove a good way to give them more 
confidence in themselves. Where there are too many words in a 
lesson to allow time for the reports, these could be assigned for 
review, or, in some cases, be left for days when there is to be a 
special review of vocabularies. In assigning the more difficult 
reports the pupils will need to be guided carefully to keep them 
within bounds. They will not only find these reports interesting, 
but they will also acquire an excellent background for their work 
in Caesar. Mary Lyon, the founder of Mount Holyoke College, 
used to say to prospective teachers: "Always have something 
that is not in the lesson but have it short." That should be the 
aim in the vocabulary reports. 

The books referred to in the following assignments for vocabu- 
lary reports are: Harper, Dictionary of Classical Literature and 
Antiquities; 1 H. W. Johnston, The Private Life of the Romans? 
H. P. Judson, Caesar's Army. 1 The two last-named books are so 
inexpensive that any teacher can afford to own them. As the 
Dictionary is valuable for work in history and literature, as well 
as for work in Latin, it is a reference book that every school 
should own. In case, however, none of these books is to be had, 
treatment of many of the topics can be found in school texts of 
Caesar, in Roman histories, and in encyclopedias. By these 
reports the pupils gain so much knowledge valuable for Roman his- 
tory work that teachers of history are usually willing to unite 
with teachers of Latin in asking for these reference books for the 
school library. 

1 Edited by H. T. Peck, New York, 1898. 

2 Chicago, 1909. 

3 Boston, 1903. 
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The following lists of words chosen for these vocabulary reports 
are taken from the books in beginning Latin most commonly used: 

acies: Judson, §§63-71; Harper, Dictionary, see exercitus, p. 651. 
agmen: Judson, §§ 129-32; Dictionary, see exercitus, p. 651. agriculture: 
Dictionary, p. 46; Johnston, § 405. aquila: see signum. 

Caesar: Dictionary, p. 246. carrus: Dictionary, p. 283; Johnston, §382. 
casa: Dictionary, see domus, p. 536; Johnston, § 188, picture, § 214. castra: 
Judson, §§ 145, 147, 140-52, 178-79; Dictionary, p. 291. cena: Dictionary, 
p. 312; Johnston, §§301-8. cibus: Johnston, chap, viii; cibus militis, 
Judson, § 51; Dictionary, see exercitus, p. 652. civitas: Dictionary, p. 358. 
cliens: Dictionary, p. 369. Conors: Judson, §6; Dictionary, p. 379. consul: 
Dictionary, p. 406. 

domicilium: Dictionary, p. 533. dominus: Dictionary, p. 534. domus: 
Johnston, §§ 186-89; Dictionary, p. 541. 

eques: Dictionary, p. 616; Judson, § 18. exercitus: 9ee also legio, Dic- 
tionary, p. 650. 

femina: Johnston, §§90-91. fossa: Judson, §§151, 152. frumentum: 
Johnston, § 282 and note. 

galea: Judson, §440; Dictionary, p. 704. Gallia Gallus: Dictionary, 
p. 707. gallina: Dictionary, p. 713. Genava: Dictionary, p. 720. Ger- 
mania: Dictionary, p. 726. gladius: Judson, §450; Dictionary, p. 735. 

Helvetii : Dictionary, p. 786. Direct attention to the fact that the postage 
stamps of Switzerland bear the word "Helvetia." If possible show the class 
a Swiss stamp, hora: Johnston, §417; Dictionary, see dies, p. 511. 

impedimenta: Judson, § 15; Dictionary, see exercitus, p. 652. imperator: 
Dictionary, p. 871. impetus: Judson, §§ 106-21. insigne: Judson, § 134; 
Dictionary, p. 879. Italia: Dictionary, p. 890. iudex: Dictionary, p. 895. 
Iulia: for Roman names for girls see nomen. 

legatus: Judson, §30; Dictionary, p. 931. legid: Judson, §§2, 6-7; 
Dictionary, p. 932. legionarii: Judson, §§ 38, 41, 51-52; Dictionary, see legio, 
p. 932. litterae: Johnston, §§ 391-92; Dictionary, see epistola, p. 611. 
lorica: Judson, § 43; Dictionary, p. 967. ludus: Johnston, §§ 108-14, 119-23; 
Dictionary, p. 977. 

Marcus: for Roman names for boys see nomen. mensis: Dictionary, see 
calendarium, p. 254. mercator: Johnston, § 413. moenia: see murus. 
muniti6: Judson, §§149-65. murus: Judson, §222; Dictionary, p. 1059. 

navigium: Dictionary, seenavis, p. 1081. navislonga: Judson, §§ 216-19; 
Dictionary, p. 1081. nomen: Johnston, chap, ii; Dictionary, p. 1101. num- 
erus: Dictionary, p. 1109. 

obses: see hostage, in any English dictionary, oppidum: Dictionary, 
p. 1 137. oraculum: Dictionary, p. 1138. orator: Dictionary, p. 1 140. 6rd6: 
Judson, §6; Dictionary, p. 1141. ornamentum: Johnston, §§255, 267; 
Dictionary, see gemma, p. 718. 
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pater: Dictionary, see familia, p. 660; Johnston, §§ 17-18. pecunia: 
Dictionary, see numismatics, p. 1112. Genuine Roman coins to show to a 
class may be had at reasonable prices. 1 pilum: Judson, §§ 36, 45*; Dictionary, 
p. 1260. poena: poena servorum, Johnston, §§ 166-74; poena puerorum, 
Johnston, § 124; poena militum, Judson, § 53; Dictionary, see exercitus, 
p. 652. pons: Judson, §143; Dictionary, p. 1298. porta: Dictionary, p. 1302. 
praeda: Dictionary, p. 1306. Praemium: Judson, § 53; Dictionary, see 
exercitus, p. 652. praesidium: Judson, §§ 144, 193. proelium: Judson, 
§§94-105. prdvincia: Dictionary, p. 1324. 

Rhenus: Dictionary, p. 1372. Roma: Dictionary, p. 1378. 

sagitta: Dictionary, p. 1398. scutum: Judson, §44c; Dictionary, p. 143 1. 
servus: Johnston, §§ 129-35; Dictionary, p. 1454. Sicilia: Dictionary, p. 1462. 
signum: Judson, § 13; Dictionary, p. 1465. supplicium: see. poena. 

tuba: Judson, § 14; Dictionary, p. 1616. turris: Judson, § 214; Dm:- 
tionary, p. 1619. 

via: Dictionary, p. 1654. vinum: Johnston, §§ 296-98; Dictionary, -p. 1661. 

PICTURES, SLIDES, AND MODELS 

Pictures and, if possible, lantern slides should be used to illus- 
trate objects named in the vocabulary, and scenes described in the 
text. The excellent illustrations in most Latin and Roman history 
textbooks can always be used to advantage. Inexpensive views 
of places and objects of interest in Italy can be procured, 2 and 
excellent views and slides of the sites of Caesar's battles in Gaul. 3 
Postcards showing all manner of Italian views can be obtained by 
sending the amount one wishes to spend, and a list of the views 
desired. 4 Models can easily be made of many of the objects men- 
tioned in the beginning Latin text. In schools where there is a 
manual-training department, pupils can make excellent models of 
swords, spears, shields, standards, bridges, towers, etc. 

GAMES 

On days when the interest of the class lags, or when the recita- 
tion has been completed and there are a few moments to spare, 
the class often can be enlivened by allowing the pupils to ask one 

1 From S. H. Chapman, Drexel Building, Philadelphia; Henry Chapman, 1358 
Pine Street, Philadelphia. 

2 From the Perry Picture Company, Maiden, Massachusetts, and from the Earl 
Thompson Company, Syracuse, New York. 

3 From G. R. Swain, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

* From A. W. Van Buren, the American Academy, Rome, Italy. 
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another questions. The pupil who answers the first question may 
be the next to ask one. The pupils often ask surprisingly shrewd 
questions, and are apt to remember one another's weak points. 
The chronically late pupil is likely to be asked to compare tardus, 
and the sleepy one to give the meaning of dormio. A pleasant 
way to vary the work of drilling on declensions is to divide the 
pupils into rows corresponding to the declensions. For instance, 
the first pupil in the first row would impersonate the nominative 
singular first declension, the next the genitive singular, and so 
on, as many forms of the first declension being assigned as there 
are pupils in the row. The next row would represent the second 
declension masculine, and the next the second declension neuter. 
In order to accustom the pupils to the form each represents, it is 
well to run through the inflection of a first and second declension 
adjective. Then all manner of combinations of forms can be made, 
as "with the grain of the good farmer," the pupil representing 
each case and gender required giving the Latin for his form. Thus 
the first pupil would say frumento, the second agricolae, and the 
third bom. The pupils will have a hilarious time, but will pay the 
strictest attention, in order not to miss their forms. 

With young pupils an excellent way to drill on verb forms is to 
have the stems of the type word of a conjugation written in large 
letters on separate pieces of cardboard. The letters should be 
plain enough to be easily recognized from any part of the room. 
The tense signs, and the personal endings, each in a different 
color, should be written on separate cards, also. These cards 
should be distributed among the pupils, and when the teacher 
calls for such a form as "I have praised," the three pupils having 
the cards which go to make up this form should pass quickly to 
the front of the room and hold their cards up before the class, thus: 






If the cards are not used, it is frequently a good plan in board 
work to have the pupils use chalk of different colors to distinguish 
stems from tense signs and personal endings. 
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In fixing vocabulary forms probably all teachers use the plan 
of the old-fashioned "spell down." It is usually better to have 
the contest between sides than between individuals. The cap- 
tains of each side keep score. When a pupil gives the vocabulary 
form of a word correctly, the captain of his side puts down a score. 
The pupils enjoy the contests the more if the sides are given Latin 
names, as Romani contra Gallos, Alti contra Breves, Puerl contra 
Puellas. 

Another game suitable for testing the pupils' vocabulary, but 
one that would have to be used at some other than the recitation 
time, is "The Making of a Roman Soldier." On a sheet of heavy 
wrapping-paper, six feet long and two or three feet wide, is drawn 
the outline of a soldier wearing a tunica and braccae. Anyone can 
easily make this figure. If the paper is spread on the floor and one 
of the larger boys will lie on it, his outline can be traced easily in 
charcoal. The details of the figure can be filled in without difficulty 
afterward. From light cardboard are cut the different pieces of 
the soldier's equipment, lorica, calcei, galea, ocreae, scutum, gladius, 
balteus, pilum. These pieces are distributed. The figure of the 
soldier is pinned to a sheet and hung on the wall. The Latin name 
of the part of the equipment to be put on is called for. The pupil 
having it is blindfolded, and tries to pin the piece on the figure of 
the soldier. If the pupil holding the piece does not recognize 
the Latin name, he should be penalized by losing his turn, or by 
giving the piece to another pupil, or by paying a forfeit. 

One of the most important, and one of the most difficult features 
of beginning Latin work is the fixing of the principal parts of 
verbs. The pupils, especially at first, find the greatest difficulty 
in remembering the irregular verbs. It is impossible to drill too 
much on these forms. One of the best ways to fix these principal 
parts is to have the pupils play the "Game of Latin Verb No. i." 1 
This game is played like the game of authors. Each card has the 
full principal parts, and the meaning of a verb at the top, and 
below the first person of the three other verbs that complete the 
"book"; four cards having the same number at the top constitute 
a book. Two or more may play the game. To each player about 

1 Published by the Latin Game Company, Appleton, Wisconsin. Price, 25 cents. 
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six cards are dealt and the rest placed in a pile to draw from. The 
player calls for one of the verbs at the bottom of a card. If his 
opponent holds it, the player must give the principal parts and 
meaning of the verb before he can secure the card. Toward the 
close of the first year, when the class is ready for the final review, it 
is an excellent plan to arrange a Latin verb tournament, groups of 
four playing this game before or after school, the members of the 
winning teams then playing the finals for the highest individual 
score. As the verbs in this game may not quite correspond to 
the verbs learned in the beginning text used, some of the verbs 
may need to be changed. If it were desirable to use the game 
earlier in the year, a similar game could be based on the principal 
parts of verbs already learned, and "Latin Game No. i" could 
be reserved for the final review. Stout library cards can be used 
and the verbs arranged as follows: 



I 


II 


i. sum, esse, Jul, futurus,be 


1. ago, agere, egl, actus, drive, do 


2. do 


2. mitto 


3. teneo 


3. munid 


4. tubed 


4. moved 


in 


IV 


1. credo, -ere, -didi, -ditus, trust 


1. resistd, -ere, -stiti, resist 


2. rapid 


2. audio 


3. reperid 


3. moned 


4. deled 


4. capid 



As fast as verbs have been learned other "books" of verbs can 
be added. The same kind of game can be used to drill on declen- 
sions, vocabulary, or verb forms. 

LATIN COMPOSITIONS 

A valuable composition exercise frequently can be made by 
allowing the pupils to write original Latin sentences to illustrate 
some point in syntax. The pupils may make more mistakes 
than they do when writing the exercises in the text; but when the 
corrections are made, they are likely to understand the construction 
better. For review work in syntax classes frequently enjoy writing 
in Latin an original description of their town, or of their school, or 
a narrative based on some picture in the text. These descriptions, 
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to be sure, are very simple, but they test the knowledge of the 
pupils. Besides, the pupils like to try to use what they have 
learned, and if they are told to use only the words and constructions 
they have learned, they do not go far astray. The pupils should 
be encouraged to write Latin advertisements and notices of school 
events, and even to write Latin notes to one another. For the 
latter they would need to be told how to write the date and the 
salutation, but the contents they can manage surprisingly well. 
Sometimes it is interesting to write on the board some such heading 
as "Fabulae Omnibus Notae" or "Carmina Omnibus Nota," 
and let the pupils write beneath in Latin the names of familiar 
stories or songs, such as: "Fabula de Duabus Urbibus," "Domus 
Septem Fastlgiorum," "Frflctus Arboris," or for songs "Domus, 
Dulcis Domus," "Ubi, Alicia, Es?" "Postrema Rosa Aestatis." 

NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS, MOTTOES, AND PROVERBS 

Much interest in Latin can be aroused by encouraging the 
pupils to bring to class newspaper or magazine clippings that con- 
tain items pertaining to Latin, or to bring in Latin mottoes or 
proverbs. Once the pupils' attention is called to the fact that most 
states and many organizations have Latin mottoes, and that many 
books contain Latin expressions, they become very keen in looking 
out for these. This material should be pasted on cardboard and 
hung where the pupils can easily read the different items. In a 
short time there will be an interesting collection of material show- 
ing the amount of Latin that is met by the average reader. If 
possible, every school should own a copy of Miss Frances Sabin's 
Latin Exhibit 1 that was made to answer concretely the school boy's 
question "What's the use of Latin ? " This has been found remark- 
ably successful in awakening the interest of the school patrons, as 
well as that of the pupils, in the claims of Latin. 

LATIN PROGRAMS 

Another excellent way to create interest in Latin is to organize 
a Latin club, or at least to give Latin programs once in a while 
before the whole school. In smaller schools where each teacher 
has many classes, and often many subjects to handle, it is very 

1 University of Chicago Press, 1913. 
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hard to find time for school clubs, but almost every school has 
morning exercises of some sort, for which the teachers must pre- 
pare programs. These will afford a good opportunity for a Latin 
program. In these programs some small part should be given to 
the beginning pupils as it is they who enjoy such exercises the most. 
There are a number of dialogues simple enough for first-year 
pupils, 1 and there are several Latin songs, such as "Integer Vitae," 
"Gaudeamus Igitur," and "Adeste Fideles," to be found in most 
collections of school or college songs. The pupils enjoy singing 
these songs, even though they cannot translate all of the Latin. 
The first-year pupils also might give some of the most interesting 
reports that had been presented in the beginning Latin class. There 
are Latin versions of several well-known English poems that are 
not too difficult for first-year pupils, such as "Excelsior," 2 "The 
Night Has a Thousand Eyes," 3 and two or three verses of "Psalmus 
de Vita." 4 Perhaps even better than these, because more easily 
recognized by those who understand little or no Latin, would be 
Latin versions of nursery rhymes, or versions that are half Latin and 
half English. Some of these may be found in Two Latin Plays s 
and in The Laurence Latinist, Vol. XI, No. 4, p. 15. 6 These pro- 
grams given by the pupils of the Latin department are usually 
more interesting if they are arranged to celebrate some special 
day, as Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, St. Valentine's Day, 
Washington's Birthday, Caesar's assassination, and the like. A 
few suggestions for twenty-minute programs, suitable for morning 
exercises, are given below : 

HALLOWEEN 

"Roman Auguries," Harper, Dictionary, p. 166. 

"Roman Omens and Superstitions," ibid., p. 1134; Classical Weekly, VI, No. 18- 

"Sortes Virgilianae," Harper, Dictionary, p. 1481. 

Pliny's Ghost Story, Masterpieces of Latin Literature, p. 460, Boston, 1903. 

Dialogue, "A School Boy's Dream," Classical Journal, VII, 181. 

1 For example, Decern Fabulae by Paine, Mainwaring, Ryle (London, 191 2); or 
Colloquia Latina, by B. L. D'Ooge (Boston, 1909) ; or portions of Two Latin Plays. 
by Susan Paxon (Boston, 191 1). 

2 See B. L. D'Ooge, Latin for Beginners, p. 10. 

3 Classical Weekly, II, No. 22. s Susan Paxon. Boston, 1911. 

i Classical Journal, V, No. 3, p. 127. 6 Published at Appleton, Wisconsin, 
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THANKSGIVING 

"A Roman Thanksgiving," Harper, Dictionary, see Saturnalia, p. 1416. 
"Roman Feasts," Johnston, §§ 309-15. 
"Pome of a Possum," Two Latin Plays, p. 13. 
Play: "Medicus," Decern Fabulae, p. 22. 

CHRISTMAS 

Song: "Gaudeamus Igitur" or "Integer Vitae." 

Reading from the Latin New Testament, Matt. 2:1-11. 

"Relation of Christmas Festivities to the Saturnalia," Harper, Dictionary, 

p. 1416; Fairbank, Mythology of Greece and Rome, p. 250; Fowler, Roman 

Festivals, see Saturnalia. 
Reading: Translation of Virgil's Messianic Eclogue. 
Song: "Adeste Fideles." 

sx. valentine's day 

"Cupid," Harper, Dictionary, see Eros, p. 622. 

"A Roman Love Story," Fowler, Social Life at Rome, pp. 160-67. 

Valentines in Latin. 

Pantomime: "Pyramus and Thisbe," John G. Saxe. 

INTEREST IN BEGINNING LATIN 

It must not be thought that the foregoing suggestions will 
overdo the attempt to awaken the pupils' interest, and will result 
merely in entertaining them. This might be the case if any of the 
exercises suggested were allowed to encroach upon the recitation 
time. As said before, these hints are intended rather to stimulate 
the pupils before the solid work of the recitation begins. If their 
attention is caught at once when they enter the classroom, the drill 
work of the recitation will be easier and more profitable. Further- 
more, the number that will continue the study of Latin through 
the high-school course depends largely on the number that find the 
subject congenial during their first year, so that it is more impor- 
tant to arouse the pupils' interest in beginning Latin than in any 
succeeding work. Lastly, in order to arouse this interest, it may 
be better to risk "entertaining" the pupils once in a while, than 
to be so conservative that the class work may degenerate into 
a grammar grind. One should always remember that "no profit 
grows where is no pleasure ta'en." 



